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Carlyle Mclntyre 

Old Grandma Dumpkins' scissor-shears, he edged their 

blades so finely 
That she cut off her children's ears and made them sing 

divinely. 

And Gaffer Smither's pruning-hook he whetted to such 

keenness 
That Gaffer trimmed the town, and took the shade away 

for meanness. 

But furthermore, the butcher's knife he rounded off so 

dully, 
That cattle now enjoy their life and fill the milkpails fully. 

Then — ding-a-dong! ding-a-dong! I saw his red hat top 

the hill; 
But all night long I heard his song played by his brother 

watermill. 

THE VISIT 

My latch was lifted — a tall light crept in. 

His wings were bleeding and his feet were sore, 

His eyes were vacant as a wind-swept moor: 

Most pitiful of glorious cherubim. 

I fed him, as I thought an angel must 

Be weary from a way so long and hard; 

I bathed his feet and balmed his wings with nard, 

Then sat before him, nibbling my poor crust. 

[71] 



POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

"Oh, are you Death?" I asked him. — "I am Faith." 
"Then shall I be exalted?" "Nay, brought low." 
"What shall I have" — for he had risen to go — 
"To prove I have not succored a fell wraith?" 
"You shall have doubt and bitterness," he said. 
And hence it is that I am worse than dead. 

Carlyle Mclntyre 



TWO POEMS 

I HAVE WAITED FOR YOU LONG 

I have waited for you long: the sun withdraws 
To covert under the hills; I am alone; 
No bell disturbs the evening monotone; 
I seem to merge with those implacable laws 
Which left the pyramid a graven pause 
In some gigantic attitude of stone. 
There is an advent I have never known, 
There is an imminence that overawes. 

Approach me, making pallor with your feet: 

I have waited for you long, my cold white one; 

Let not another muffled night repeat 

The tragic gesture of oblivion. 

Let all death be concentred in your tread . . . 

You will not walk with me when I am dead. 

[72] 



